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THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYERS IN 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

One need hardly be in Stratford a day in the festival season 
to discover that Mr. F. R. Benson, the leader of the Shakespeare 
players, is a close rival of Shakespeare in the pride and affection 
of the town and vastly higher in the reverence of the inhabitants 
of the humbler sort; for the most loyal of them will shake their 
heads indulgently over the wildness of Shakespeare's youth, 
whereas Mr. Benson sums up for them every perfection. They 
recognize him, too, as one whose gentility and other qualities 
as well place him far above themselves in spite of all his friendly 
intercourse, and he is never anything but Mr. Benson to them, 
in spite of the usual liberties taken with actors' names. On the 
other hand, Shakespeare is, of course, with all his fame, one of 
themselves. More than one of the working people told me that 
the Stratford folk "all but carry Mr. Benson around on their 
shoulders," and although he is there only for a small portion of 
the year, his name is on the lips of young and old, and he is by 
all odds the best known to them of the various more or less dis- 
tinguished people whom the growing centralization of Shake- 
spearean interest in Stratford is causing to use that town as a 
base. When he comes with his players for the summer season 
the people turn out in throngs to welcome them personally at 
the train, and then escort them through the streets to the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre for their more formal welcome. On 
the night of their last performance flowers and more substantial 
gifts for the various members of the company are placed on the 
stage in large numbers, and there are speeches again to express 
the gratitude of the town. The final leave-taking comes only 
with the actual departure of the train on the following day, with 
the throngs again, to have the personal farewell and to wish the 
actors a sure return. One who took part in a recent farewell 
occasion told me that the train carriage understood to be for 
Mr. Benson's use was literally smothered in flowers, but that he 
avoided the demonstration by slipping away quietly on another 
train. 
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Just how far all this genuine devotion to Mr. Benson and his 
company grows out of actual interest in Shakespeare's plays 
and an understanding knowledge of them on the part of the 
average citizen of Stratford, it is difficult to say. Down deep in 
their hearts some of the less sophisticated of them believe that 
it is really Mr. Benson who is making Shakespeare so impor- 
tant, just as an old man in the country near Stratford told me 
that the railroads were responsible for most of the talk about 
him ; and of course a very large factor in their love for him is 
the realization that he is giving his life to making one of their 
own number greater and greater in the eyes of the world : that 
they themselves should know the plays intimately is another 
matter, and one which falls out as it may. 

There are some very devoted lovers of the plays, however, in 
this humbler group of Stratford people. In one such family 
which I came to know, five of the six children and the father as 
well have taken non-speaking parts in the Benson performances, 
and are able to discuss the various plays with great apprecia- 
tion and intelligence. They have, too, the beginnings of a Shake- 
speare library which, if meagre, is still very thoughtfully chosen 
and read. Indeed the father, a window cleaner, is so fully under 
the spell of the imaginative element in Shakespeare that when 
the players come to Stratford he is every night in the wings, 
listening to the lines and catching such glimpses as are possible. 
As a result of this contact and of such reading as he can ac- 
complish, he has lodged intimately in his memory the thirty 
odd plays which have been given by Mr. Benson in Stratford at 
various times, and carries them about as vivid realities and as a 
natural part of his experience of life. His intelligent devotion 
to the highest expression of dramatic art, and the amount of 
development which he has gained by merely hovering about the 
Shakespeare Theatre have gone far to make comprehensible to 
me Shakespeare's own marvellous rise from his humble Stratford 
origin. I am told that in the public schools of the town the 
children are very carefully familiarized with certain plays of 
Shakespeare, although the average age for leaving school 
makes impossible for most of the pupils anything like mature 
discussion of the plays. Many of the school children, how- 
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ever, are bought into the Benson productions for fairy scenes 
and dances, and so have the advantge of vivid contact with the 
plays. The ample theatre gallery, too, with its fee of one shil- 
ling, brings occasional attendance within the reach of practically 
every citizen in a place where earnings are small and where 
frugality, not poverty, is the average economic state. Indeed, 
some of the most interested spectators are those who come from 
the town almshouse. The local associations with special plays, 
emphasized of course by the coming of tourists and their need of 
local guides, make it natural for even the most illiterate Strat- 
fordian to have some acquaintance with Shakespeare's plots and 
characters, and to speak of them with an ease and familiarity 
which could not obtain elsewhere among people of their class. 

This is not to imply, however, that even Mr. Benson has 
been able to bring the average Stratford workingman and his 
family to the Shakespeare productions for most of their theatrical 
amusement. The cinematograph is the reigning theatrical 
amusement in Stratford, as it is elsewhere; and this is natural 
enough. If Mr. Benson's company could be in Stratford dur- 
ing most of the year to stimulate and feed the better taste which 
their productions naturally awaken, the case would probably be 
different in a place where so many influences foster a living 
interest in Shakespeare. It would never, however, be com- 
pletely different, and it is not fair to expect the workingman 
even of Stratford to be superior to the more sophisticated masses 
of theatre-goers elsewhere. The man of even average taste and 
culture almost anywhere seems on the defensive against seeing 
a play of Shakespeare, and is amazed to find one of them 
really dramatic. It need not be surprising, then, that most 
of the Stratford people who come often to see the plays are 
people of some special culture, and that the audience is largely 
supplemented by others of the same class from the towns near 
by, and by students and others from greater distances. 

In spite of this, however, the conviction that Mr. Benson's 
work in Stratford is significant grows steadily as one observes it, 
although its significance may be difficult to explain. Compared 
with the magnificent Reinhardt productions of Shakespeare, 
the Stratford presentations are amateurish and even crude. 
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The theatre is well planned for intimate realizations, as it brings 
all close to the stage ; but it is too small for the more imposing 
effects, and its plan and decoration make no appeal to the aes- 
thetic sense. The costumes, too, though always effective and 
sometimes rich, lack the finish which one takes for granted on 
the professional stage. Even the players cannot all be called 
professional in artistic merit, and they have had their share of 
criticism both in England and in America. A single perform- 
ance by them would impress a seasoned theatre-goer as appreci- 
ative and intelligent, but hardly as being more : a dozen per- 
formances would leave him grateful — especially if he is also a 
student of Shakespeare and his age— for a stimulating and 
illuminating artistic experience. 

It is precisely this massing of Shakespeare performances at 
Stratford which is the most potent factor in the accomplishing of 
the result. Seeing so many of the plays acted in a place where 
the mind naturally is fixed upon the dramatist with absorbing 
interest, is itself a great advantage. When we rush to a city 
theatre, as most of us do, to witness a single performance of 
Shakespeare, or even two in succession, we are full of the stress of 
modern life and of the conventions of modern drama. We. lack 
the attitude of mind, as well as the time, to adjust our imagina- 
tions to the realism or the romanticism of Shakespeare's Eliza- 
bethan world, and so sit protesting as we listen, missing the 
spell which the play would inevitably throw about imagina- 
tions properly receptive. We may read Shakespeare at home to 
enjoy him only as a poet, if that way commends itself to us as 
best ; but when we come to see the plays acted we demand that 
we shall feel them as drama, and I am convinced that it is the 
difficulty of slipping quickly from the conventions of our own 
life and drama into the Elizabethan ones, which Shakespeare 
takes for granted, that prevents any thoughtful and fairly im- 
aginative spectator to-day from delighting in Shakespeare's plays 
more than in any others. When we give ourselves up to his 
world for a month, or even for a week, as it is possible to do in 
Stratford, seeing one play after another in swift succession, 
often two in one day, this Shakespearean world soon becomes a 
reality to us, and we find ourselves accepting it as simply and 
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unprotestingly as Elizabethans did, whether it is realism or 
romanticism we are called upon to accept. The tavern scenes, 
which often make such dull reading in their lack of poetry and 
seemingly labored humor, kindle into a wonderful vitality of 
hearty English life, especially in the frankly rollicking pre- 
sentation of them which prevails in the Benson company. The 
humor of the dialogue suddenly becomes real humor to us, 
and many of the comedy scenes are inconceivably amusing in 
action, — as where the self-effacing old man, Silence, in Henry 
IV becomes, under the influence of drink, a boisterous im- 
becile; or where Pistol in Henry V takes a French soldier 
prisoner. In the same way one grows accustomed to the char- 
acter types which the Elizabethans themselves must have en- 
joyed chiefly for their extravagance, — a fact which we are too apt 
to forget. The jealous husband, the ruthless villain, and the 
languishing lover— not treated seriously and for all time as these 
types are in Othello and Romeo and Juliet, but more than half 
humorously, and for Elizabethans, as in The Merry Wives of 

Windsor and Much Ado About Nothing — drop into their proper 
perspective, and for the first time succeed in justifying them- 
selves. The sense of intimate realization comes with especial 
effect, too, when the same characters appear in a succession of 
plays, as is true of the Falstaff group in the performances given 
of the Henry IV plays, Henry V, and The Merry Wives of 

Windsor. 

It would be very unfair, however, not to give the players 
themselves credit for much of the vivid realization of Shake- 
speare's Elizabethan world. The praise due them is all the 
greater, because, as Mr. Benson tells me, he has no intention of 
reproducing Elizabethan stage conditions closely. He has the 
actor's usual antipathy to what he calls "archaeological exact- 
ness," and on the other hand his productions are entirely lacking 
in the very expensive subtleties by which Reinhardt makes 
Shakespeare's plays as actual for a modern audience in its own 
terms of impressionistic stage art as it was to the Elizabethans 
in their cruder terms. In this way he throws himself back en- 
tirely upon what he calls "making the plays live and leaving 
the rest to Shakespeare," and for one spectator at least he 
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achieves his end to a remarkable degree. The value to his players, 
too, of their rapid shifting from one play to another is shown 
in the spontaneity and flexible quality of their acting in their 
various roles. So, also, the very simplicity of stage equipment, 
due probably to motives of economy, contributes perceptibly to 
the Elizabethan effect of the performance. The use of a middle 
curtain, by means of which a scene too large to be given before 
the front curtain is given before the middle one while another 
is being set behind, is decidedly interesting to the student of 
Elizabethan staging. Occasionally the use of the device is not 
good, however, as where the ghost in the earlier Hamlet scenes 
fairly brushes the guards in passing and shows too plainly by his 
proximity to the audience that he is not a bona fide ghost. But 
in the main the middle curtain justifies its use. 

The repertory given in the last August season included 
eleven of Shakespeare's plays and She Stoops to Conquer. Four 
of the Shakespearean plays, — Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor,— are rarely given by other 
companies outside of Germany. They form, of course, an ex- 
cellent sequence for any student of Shakespeare to study in ac- 
tion. The Merry Wives of Windsor proved astonishingly mod- 
ern to one who had not seen it played before, and is evidently 
an excellent play for college amateurs to undertake. The 
slightness in characterization and even the somewhat artificial 
plot are fully offset by the delightful scenes of English village 
life, and the variety of stage effectiveness is all the way from 
genuine tavern boisterousness to the outdoor setting of a fairy 
play with its dances and delicate costumes. The performance 
makes one feel that the play could never be fairly judged except 
in action, and the same thing might be said of all the historical 
plays in which Falstaff and his group appear; for although Fal- 
staff himself may be independent of such justification, others of 
his group are frequently in need of it. 

It was a great surprise to many when on the last evening of 
the Stratford festival in August justpast Mr. Benson announced to 
the audience that his company was about to disband, several of the 
players coming to America and others perhaps going into other 
companies. What the significance of his announcement is for the 
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annual Stratford festival is not yet entirely clear, for although 
he spoke of his intention to keep the nucleus of a company, 
there was a decidedly wistful note in the hope he expressed that 
there was still some room in England for the work to which he 
had so long given himself.* If this expression should in the near 
future prove the prophecy of the ending of his public work, it 
would mean the passing of one of the most devoted idealists and 
lovers of Shakespeare ever known among actors, and of one who 
has done a vast amount — whatever his limitations as an actor — 
to make his own countrymen understand and enjoy the dramatist 
with whom most of them are far too little acquainted. I was told 
in England that during a good deal of the time since Mr. Benson's 
players began, he has been the only manager in England pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, and it was pleasant to hear from an 
Oxford man that the Benson players were one of the only two 
companies who could always count on a full audience there, 
even though the other company proved to be that of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Others may come in time to the Stratford The- 
atre to take the place of Mr. Benson's company and carry on his 
work, but I doubt whether any man will ever make himself a 
more significant part of the Stratford life or do more to help the 
average spectator to understand and enjoy the plays of Shake- 
speare, provided that spectator will be frequent enough in his 
attendance. 

O. L. Hatcher. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



* Since this article was sent to the press, English theatrical journals report 
that Mr. Benson is playing Henry V with great success in the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, London, having reorganized his company and fitted their very 
appropriate play into the warlike spirit of the times. It is to be hoped that 
this success will prove a stimulus to his work in Stratford, where he must 
always be seen to the best advantage. 



